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ETON  AND  THE  EMPIRE, 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Literary 
Society. 

Speaking  in  this  place  and  to  such  an  audience 
I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  enumerate  the  different 
divisions  of  the  British  Empire  or  the  wars  and 
individual  acts  of  heroism  which  led  to  their 
acquisition.  There  is  no  part  of  that  empire,  vast 
though  it  be,  on  which  some  Eton  boy  has  not  left 
his  mark  for  good,  there  is  no  part  where  some 
Eton  boy  has  not  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life 
for  his  country  and  his  Queen,  and  the  whole 
empire  in  its  present  extent  is  in  large  measure  a 
monument  to  the  courage,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
statesmanship  of  an  Eton  boy,  William  Pitt,  the 
great  Lord  Chatham.    But  the  task  to  which  I 
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shall  address  myself  this  evening  is  that  of  shew- 
ing to  the  present  generation  the  mainsprings  of 
the  constitution  under  which  the  empire  grew,  and 
the  part  that  schools  like  ours  have  played  in  the 
past  and  must  play  in  the  future,  if  that  empire 
is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  things  that  have 
ceased  to  be. 

The  English  constitution,  that  is  the  whole 
body  of  law  written  and  unwritten  which  regulates 
the  central  and  local  government  of  this  country, 
assumes  as  inherent  in  the  breast  of  the  citizen 
three  public  virtues,  which  have  till  the  present 
century  been  the  guiding  stars  of  the  English 
nation.  English  institutions  are  founded  on 
loyalty,  piety  and  patriotism.  The  last  two 
expressions  speak  for  themselves,  the  first  needs 
further  definition.  Loyalty  is  obedience  where  it 
is  noble,  that  is  where  it  involves  self-denial  !  It 
is  in  fact  self-denying  obedience  to  superiors  and 
to  that  which  is  in  England  supreme,  the  law  of 
the  land.    It  finds  its  expression  in  the  local  self- 
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government  for  which  England  is  famous,  as 
Enghsh  piety  finds  its  expression  in  the  national 
church,  and  Enghsh  patriotism  in  the  national 
militia,  in  the  which  every  Englishman  was  and 
should  be  bound  to  serve.  The  history  of  English 
public  law  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Church,  the  militia,  and  local  self-government  !  On 
these  three  columns  is  raised  the  superstructure  of 
parliament,  in  which  those  who  lead  in  the  Church, 
the  militia,  and  local  self-government,  assist  in  ruling 
the  state  which  they  have  first  learnt  to  serve. 
Political  rights  are  the  result  of  political  duties  duly 
performed.  The  sovereign  is  supreme  because  the 
sovereign  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  servant  of 
the  state.  In  the  eighteenth  century  political 
philosophers  seeing  how  well  England  was  governed 
attributed  the  fact  to  the  parliament.  They 
imagined  parliament  to  be  the  creator  instead  of 
the  creature  of  English  political  institutions. 
Hence  in  the  nineteenth  century  parliaments  have 
been  introduced  into  almost  all  civilised  countries. 
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unfortunately  without  the  solid  basis  to  which 
they  owe  the  whole  of  their  value.  The  decline 
of  parliamentary  government  in  England  has  been 
very  largely  due  to  the  decline  of  the  institutions 
on  the  vitality  of  which  it  depends.  The  first 
step  which  the  regenerators  of  England  will  take 
will  not  be  to  reform  parliament,  but  to  reform  the 
national  Church,  the  national  militia  and  the 
national  system  of  local  self-government. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  individual  man 
is  undoubtedly  at  all  times  to  be  selfish  and  to 
heap  up  money.  In  order  to  have  more  leisure 
for  this  object  the  tendency  of  the  present  age 
has  been  to  pay  others  to  perform  those  public 
duties  which  a  man  is  bound  by  our  English  law 
to  perform  himself  contrary  to  his  private  interests. 
But  money  payments  cannot  take  the  place  of 
unpaid  personal  services  in  every  department  of 
local  self-government,  of  unpaid  personal  services 
in  every  department  of  religious  and  charitable 
work,  and  above  all  of  unpaid  personal  services  in 
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the  defence  of  the  country.  These  are  the  duties 
which  the  legislator  has  in  the  past  and  must  in 
the  future  compel  and  by  compulsion  accustom 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  British 
citizens  to  perform.  By  the  performance  of  these 
duties  alone  can  the  different  classes  of  the  state  be 
brought  to  see  that  they  have  but  one  true  interest, 
the  conscientious  administration  and  defence  under 
the  Queen  and  with  God's  help  of  the  greatest 
empire  that  the  woild  has  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  pause  to  ask  what  are  the  benefits 
that  English  rule  has  conferred  upon  mankind  in 
the  past.  I  do  not  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
it  was  England  that  broke  the  power  of  Spain 
under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  saved  the  world  from 
a  universal  tyranny  of  body  and  soul,  or  on  the 
fact  that  from  that  time  to  this  her  arm  has  always 
been  raised  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  justice  and 
of  truth.  But  I  do  point  out  to  you  that  for  the 
last  century  in  the  great  continent  of  Africa, 
which  we  are  graduall_y  making  our  own,  England 
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is  the  only  country  which  has  never  failed  to  turn 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  down-trodden 
and  oppressed,  and  for  that  purpose,  she  has 
poured  out  not  only  treasure  but  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  of  her  sons  like  water.  I  do  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  our  rule  in  India  and  our 
rule  alone,  which  stands  between  countless  millions 
and  every  kind  of  oppression,  tyranny,  and  wrong. 
It  has  been  my  lot  in  many  a  foreign  country  to 
enter  and  examine  schools  and  to  find  how  well 
each  scholar  knew  what  parts  of  the  English 
Empire  should  be  torn  from  it  by  his  own  country, 
and  to  wonder  with  bitterness  how  many  English 
boys  would  so  much  as  know  the  names  of  the 
places  mentioned.  And  it  was  my  fortune  in  a 
Russian  school,  on  asking  what  India  was,  to  be 
told  that  it  was  a  country  oppressed  by  the  British 
and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  Holy  Russia  to 
liberate  it.  I  want  to  know  whether  every  boy 
in  this  school  is  aware  that  in  the  words  of  a 
famous   living   German    statesman,    "If  we  lose 
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Shakespere  and  Milton  and  every  other  writer 
that  has  ever  made  our  name  illustrious  through- 
out the  world,  the  justice  and  ability  with  which 
we  have  administered  India  will  be  an  imperishable 
memorial  to  our  nation."  If  such  is  the  opinion 
of  a  foreigner,  what  should  be  the  opinion  of  an 
Englishman  ?  Is  there  any  sacrifice  public  or 
private  so  great,  that  it  should  not  cheerfully  be 
made  in  order  not  only  to  maintain  but  also  to 
extend  as  far  as  possible  the  only  empire  known 
to  history,  of  which  the  rulers  may  proudly  say, 
"  we  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity, 
and  we  have  striven  to  do  justice  to  all  men 
without  respect  of  persons." 

There  has  long  been  in  this  country  a  body 
of  political  philosophers  called  the  Manchester 
school,  on  whose  honesty  I  cast  no  doubt,  who 
have  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  nation  to 
decline  any  further  burdens  and  responsibility  ; 
there  has  been  and  still  is  a  growing  party  which 
makes  light  of  the   heroic   virtues   which  have 
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planted  the  Union  Jack  in  every  country  and  in 

^very  clime.    We  have  much  wealth  laid  up  for 

many  years,  we  are  to  be  content  to  enjoy  it, 

and  give  up  the  duties  which  that  wealth  imposes 

on  us.    Worst  of  all  they  have  expressed  a  doubt 

whether  love  for  the  fatherland  is  a  virtue,  and 

whether  we  should   not   be   ashamed  instead  of 

proud  of  our  country,  and  this  idea  creeps  slowly 

forward  like  the  fatal  horse  of  Troy. 

Ilia  subit  mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi, 
O  patria,  O  divum,  domus  Ilium  atque  inclyta 
bello 

Moenia  Dardanidum. 
It  is  then  at  such  a  time  as  this  well  worth 
considering  what  our  history  has  been,  what  our 
country  is  ;  and  I  think  that  from  such  study  no 
one  of  you  will  arise  without  a  firm  determination 
not  to  betray  the  glorious  inheritance  we  have 
received  from  our  ancestors.  It  was  founded  on 
self-respect,  it  was  built  up  by  self-denial,  it  has 
been  crowned  by  self-sacrifice.  But,  says  our 
philosopher  of  the  Manchester  school,  self-denial 
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is  not  the  real  principle  of  life,  it  is  an  enlightened 
selfishness,  such  as  will  lead  England  to  cast  off 
her  colonies  as  a  tree  sheds  her  fruit  when  it  is 
ripe.  I  tell  you,  NO  !  Selfishness  is  selfishness 
still,  the  greatest  crime,  the  foulest  blot  on  human 
or  on  national  character.  What  is  more  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  your  duty  at  whatever  cost  to  stand 
by  your  countrymen  wherever  they  may  be,  so 
long  as  they  are  within  their  lawful  rights.  What 
is  more  you  are  to  watch  over  them  as  a  mother 
watches  over  her  children,  and  not  to  allow  any- 
one to  come  between  you  and  them.  What  is 
more  I  tell  you  your  colonies  will  not  be  cast  off. 
They  have  done  their  duty  by  you  in  the  past. 
Witness  the  Soudan  expedition  !  and  will  do  so 
in  the  future  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  You 
may  have  heard  people  talk  of  colonial  disloyalty. 
Now  it  is  my  profound  conviction,  and  I  speak 
well  weighing  the  words  I  use  and  after  seeing 
nearly  every  person  of  any  weight  in  the  colonial 
world,  that,  should  this  country  be  in  any  difficulty, 
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and  should  there  be  any  men  unwilling  to  come 
forward,  by  Heaven  they  had  better  learn  how  to 
mind  the  children  for,  if  they  don't  come,  the 
women  will. 

There  remains  the  last  great  bolt  that  our 
philosopher  has  to  hurl.  All  nations  have  decayed 
why  should  not  ours  ?  Athens  and  Sparta, 
Carthage  and  Rome,  Florence  and  Pisa,  are  down. 
Their  places  know  them  no  more.  We  have 
reached  our  zenith,  we  too  must  fall  !  Sir,  I 
know  full  well  that  the  time  will  come  when 
this  poor  frame  shall  be  laid  to  rest,  "  earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  I  know  full 
well  and  it  is  my  greatest  sorrow  that  the  time 
will  come  when  sacred  Troy  shall  fall  and  Priam 
and  the  folk  of  Priam  with  his  good  ashen  spear. 
€o-(r€Tat  ^jxap  orav  ttot  oXwXt)  "iXtos  tpir], 
Kal  npia|X09  Kal  Xdos  eujjijxeXiou  npid|xoio. 
But  with  God's  help  it  shall  not  be  in  my  time, 
nor  shall  it  be  please  God  while  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another  in  this  ancient  school  of  ours. 
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Here  then  1  must  speak  of  Eton,  and  for  more 
reasons  than  one  I  feel  that  words  fail  me.    I  see 
around  me  men  whose  names  are  household  words 
wherever  Eton  is  known  ;  men,  who  while  boys 
built  up  the  reputation,  which  the  school  at  this 
moment  enjoys  in  the   contemporary   world,  for 
athletics,  for  scholarship,  for  manly  and  chivalrous 
behaviour,  in  every  word  and  deed,  and  who  are 
now  devoting  the  best  years   of  their   lives  to 
bringing  up  another  generation  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.    I  ask  myself  who  am  I  that  I  should 
speak  of  the  school  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  I 
beg  them  to  believe  that  it  is  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  my  own  unfitness  that  I  stand  here  to- 
night in  the  faint  hope  that  I  may  point  out  some 
principles  underlying  their  practice,    which  may 
escape  the  notice  of  those  in  the  midst  of  the  fray, 
but  which  strike  a  student  who  has  seen  most  of 
the  systems  of  the  world. 

What  then  is  Eton  ?    I  have  often  wondered 
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that  in  this  age  of  political  philosophers  no  one 
has  ever  been  struck  by  tlie  fact  that  schoolboy 
life  at  a  public  school  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
under  a  model  republic.  Here  as  far  as  I  know 
and  as  far  as  I  may  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
there  is  true  liberty  to  those  who  can  use  it,  true 
equality  to  those  who  deserve  it,  and  true  fraternity 
to  those  who  are  congenial.  Neither  birth  nor 
wealth  nor  favour  can  raise  one  boy  above  another 
in  the  eyes  of  the  school,  but  merit  and  merit 
alone  at  play  or  work.  That  is  one  thing  of 
which  you  cannot  be  too  jealous  ;  the  name  and 
success  of  the  school  depends  upon  it.  But  what 
I  have  often  been  asked  by  foreign  professors 
and  foreign  statesmen,  what  is  the  groundwork 
of  your  schoolboys  self-respect,  on  which  alone  a 
schoolmaster  or  the  best  of  school  traditions  can 
build.  For  I  assure  you  that  at  this  moment  an 
Englishman  who  deserves  the  name,  stalks  abroad 
through  Europe  like  a  Spartan  through  the  fields 
of  Greece  in  her  degenerate  days,  or  like  Achilles 
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through  the  meadows  of  asphodel,  and  every  one 
says  "  Great  Heavens,  why  are  not  our  boys  like 
that  ?"  Now  I  am  afraid  that  compared  to 
foreign  boys  the  average  Eton  boy,  of  my  time 
at  any  rate,  could  only  be  described  as  ignorant. 
What  is  it  then  that  sets  the  ignorant  above  the 
learned  and  gives  them  a  repose  and  a  dignity, 
which  all  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  fails  to  do  ?  I  have  often  said 
that  a  boy  goes  to  Eton  knowing  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  according  to  foreign  standards, 
but  he  takes  with  him  an  ideal  of  his  mother  and 
his  sister,  and  you  may  crunch  the  soul  out  of 
the  feeblest  child  among  you  before  he  will  allow 
you  to  take  the  name  of  his  mother  or  his  sister 
in  vain.  Sir,  that  is  a  boy's  religion  ;  and  a  boy's 
religion  no  less  than  a  man's  is  not  what  he  says 
but  what  he  does.  The  Palladium  of  this  country, 
whatever  cynics  and  philosophers  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  is  its  respect  for  its  womankind.  It  is 
never  mentioned,  for,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  and 
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above  all  an  Englishman  never  speaks  of  what 
he  believes  and  trusts.  Mind,  respect  for  women 
is  the  first  and  best  criterion  of  a  gentleman,  and 
it  is  an  almost  certain  mark  of  a  brave  man.  At 
any  rate  I  can  only  tell  you  as  one  who  has 
knocked  about  a  good  deal  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe  that,  if  I  am  to  be  in  a  fix,  give  me  behind 
me  a  man  who  has  no  woman's  ruin  on  his 
conscience.  For  that  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
the  thing  which  most  troubles  a  man,  however 
brave,  when  he  thinks  the  game  is  up  and  fear 
paints  on  his  face  the  sickly  yellow  that  old 
Homer  rightly  attributes  to  the  panic-stricken. 

It  is  just  as  though,  while  you  are  here  at 
school,  any  one  of  you  Sixth  Form  were  to  forget 
the  responsibility  which  the  traditions  of  this 
place  lay  on  you  with  regard  to  the  smaller  boys 
or  the  weighty  maxim  of  the  poet  Juvenal, 

Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia. 
or  the  still  more  awful  threat  of  the  most  merciful 
lawgiver  that  the  world   has   ever   known.  It 
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were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck  and  he  cast  into  the  sea  than  that 
he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 
Such  sins  I  tell  you  aifr^foviqv  ojxoXoyoufJiei/Tji' 
<|)epou<n,  such  sins  bear  with  them  the  most  terrible 
punishment  in  this  world  and  you  can  only  pray 
that  in  the  next  world  the  Lord  of  all  power  and 
might  will  have  mercy  upon  such  offenders,  for 
in  this  world  man  and  their  consciences  will  have 
none. 

But  of  such  things  there  is  here  no  danger. 
What  I  do  think  we  ran  a  risk  of  forgetting  in 
my  time  was  that  life  is  not  all  one  gigantic 
game  and  that  schoolwork  is  something  more  than 
an  unpleasant  incident  in  the  day's  pleasure.  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  magnificent  buildings 
and  institutions  that  have  been  erected  since  my 
time,  that  this  has  all  been  altered,  and  probably 
I  ought  now  to  be  standing  up  for  games  and 
leisure,  in  both  of  which  I  am  a  profound  believer. 
At  any  rate  there  is  one  department  out  of  school, 
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in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  what  I 
have  seen  elsewhere  we  did  not  spend  time 
enough,  and  that  is  school  singing.  Recollect 
that  while  the  playing  fields  are  the  best  training 
for  the  body,  and  the  schoolroom  for  the  mind, 
there  remains  the  loftiest  side  of  your  nature,  by 
which  you  grasp  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime, 
and  which  can  only  be  properly  cultivated  by 
the  practise  of  music.  Recollect  also  that  no 
music  is  so  elevating  and  inspiring  as  that  which 
is  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Such  words 
I  feel  I  am  illqualified  to  speak.  These  facts 
have  been  urged  on  you  before  and  will  be  urged 
on  you  again  by  others  gifted  with  far  greater 
eloquence  and  erudition  than  I  can  bring  to  bear 
on  this  noble  theme.  I  know  that  it  is  part  of 
our  national  reserve,  and  a  very  wholesome  reserve 
it  is,  that  such  subjects  should  not  be  so  much 
as  mentioned  by  laymen,  but  f  cannot  help 
emphasizing  with  all  the  force  in  my  power  the 
fact  that  we  should  all  of  us  in  my  time  have 
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been  much  better  men,  if  we  had  taken  more 
interest  in  the  services  in  Chapel.  At  any  rate 
I  will  speak  for  myself.  Repetition  and  reiteration 
of  the  same  sentences,  however  noble,  make  them 
tame,  and  it  is  not  till  many  years  after  he  has 
left  school  that  a  man  discovers  that  except  the 
Bible  the  grandest  English  prose  is  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  now  that  I 
have  mentioned  the  Bible  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  think  there  is  a  sheepish  dislike  among  all 
schoolboys  of  reading  the  Bible.  It  seems  to 
be  moUycodlish  and  soft.  Now  the  Bible  has 
strengthened  and  consoled  far  greater  and  nobler 
men  of  our  race  than  you  or  I  are  likely  to  be, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  to  read  it  will  not  make 
us  any  less  creditable  to  our  school  or  country. 

If  I  lay  stress  on  these  considerations,  it  is 
because  they  were  the  only  things  I  can  find 
fault  with  looking  back  at  my  time  here.  It 
behoves  you,  if  these  things  are  still  so,  now  if 
ever  to  set  them  right.    The  eyes  of  all  English- 
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Speaking  not  to  mention  foreign  schools  are  turned 
upon  you.  Every  new  state  wishes  to  have  its 
Eton  and  Winchester  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  improve 
on  the  models  in  the  old  country.  It  is  your 
duty  to  maintain  the  school  in  her  proud  position 
as  the  first  in  the  whole  world. 

Such  in  fact  is  my  view  of  Eton  as  it  is.  If 
I  am  asked  what  Eton  has  been,  I  reply  "  Si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspice."  Chapel  and 
Upper  School  alone  will  shew  what  your  pre- 
decessors have  done.  Their  works  form  the  noble 
Liturgy  that  Eton  has  rendered  to  the  state  on 
earth,  their  words  spoken  or  written  form  the 
Litany  she  offers  to  God  in  heaven.  Equal  them 
we  cannot,  but  we  can  strive  to  see  that  we  do 
not  fall  further  behind  them  than  we  can  help. 

It  is  while  you  are  here  that  you  have  the 
best  chance  of  rivalling  those  that  have  gone 
before  you  by  throwing  yourselves  heartily  and  un- 
sparingly into  every  kind  of  game  and  work.  But 
it  is  when  you   leave   school   and   choose  your 
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career  in  after  life  that  difficulties  thicken,  and  I 
wish  now  to  point  out  among  the  well-worn  tracks 
some  newer  paths  to  which  you  may  perhaps  feel 
inclined  to  turn  your  steps,  and  do  not  forget 
that  coming  from  this  place  you  will  be  expected 
to  prove  capable  of  leading  wherever  you  may  go. 

The  army  and  navy  have  always  been  favourite 
professions  here,  and  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the 
charm  and  romance  that  attaches  to  them,  but  I 
will  remind  each  one  who  thinks  of  them  that, 
with  his  regiment  and  his  ship,  he  acquires  a 
new  responsibility,  a  new  dignity,  and  new  tradi- 
tions that  he  must  maintain,  and,  further,  that 
the  enthusiasm,  which  he  must  carry  from  here, 
must  be  such  as  will  render  him  proof  against 
any  of  the  slights  that  superiors  and  above  all 
permanent  officials  have  from  time  immemorial 
in  this  country  thought  it  their  business  to  lay 
upon  young  officers.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
new,  nor  is  there  any  new  thing  that  I  can  say 
to  you  about  the  noble  and  self-denying  profession — 
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with  which  I  am  told  my  family  has  been 
connected  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  of 
which  I  am  immeasurably  proud— the  profession 
of  medicine.  Those,  whose  talents  call  them  in 
that  direction,  I  may  remind  that  they  bind  them- 
selves for  life  to  a  mistress,  who  allows  no  holiday, 
who  has  no  gratitude,  and  who  shews  them  the 
ignoblest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  sides  of  human 
character.  One  reward  indeed  they  have,  that, 
when  all  is  done,  when  they  have  earned  their 
bread  and  educated  their  children,  they  can  look 
back  and  say  with  certainty,  "  We  have  appreciably 
lessened  the  sum  total  of  human  misery,"  and 
this  is  more  than  a  barrister  can  say  with  certainty 
of  his  profession,  whatever  charms  the  law  may 
have  for  her  votaries,  among  whom  I  reckon 
myself. 

But  the  careers,  to  which  I  particularly  call 
your  attention,  are  those  of  education,  engineering, 
and  of  trade.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  point 
out  to  you  that  it  is  your  business  to  use  every 
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effort  to  place  the  masses,  who  now  exercise  the 
vote  and  control  the  destinies  of  the  country,  in 
a  position  to  use  that  vote  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  empire.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  those,  who  bring  up  the  younger  generation 
of  the  lower  orders,  should  be  before  all  things 
gentlemen,  and  I  use  the  term  in  the  highest 
sense.  What  is  wanted  there,  as  elsewhere  for 
the  young,  is  not  a  cram  knowledge  of  all  the 
"  osophies,"  the  "  ologies,''  and  the  "onomies," 
but  a  certain  ^9os  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  a  tone  and 
a  code  of  honour  such  as  is  obtained  here,  how- 
ever faulty  the  schoolboy  code  may  appear  to 
the  complete  philosopher.  They  must  above  all 
be  brought  up  to  respect  their  parents,  a  virtue 
which  is  dying  out,  and  to  respect  themselves 
and  their  womankind.  These  are  things  which 
cannot  be  lectured  into  any  one.  It  is  merely 
by  coming  into  contact  with  manly  persons,  who 
dct  on  such  ideas,  that  children  adopt  them. 
Such  a  profession  will  take  many  of  you  from 
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luxurious  homes  to  spend  your  lives  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  haunts  of  misery  and 
of  vice.  Reward  on  earth  you  will  have  none  ; 
your  friends  will  look  on  you  as  Quixotic,  your 
enemies,  if  you  have  any,  as  mad.  But  here,  if 
anywhere,  the  ancient  motto  "  noblesse  oblige " 
applies,  and  I  say  to  you  that  of  all  the  ways  in 
which  you  can  render  service  to  this  country  at 
this  moment,  the  most  certain,  if  the  least  striking, 
is  that  of  the  qualifying  for  and  serving  in  the 
humble  career  of  a  master  in  a  schoolboard  school. 
And  I  may  add  that  it  is  in  respect  of  our  popular 
education  that  we  have  most  to  learn  from  our 
cousins  in  America  and  our  countrymen  in  the 
Colonies. 

For  the  adventurous  spirits,  of  whom  there 
are  no  doubt  many  here,  there  are  untold  new 
worlds  in  the  realms  of  travel  and  of  science. 
Africa  is  still  practically  unexplored.  Two  or 
three  expeditions  have  made  their  way  across 
the    great  dark  continent,  and    many    a  young 
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Englishman  has  already  lost  his  life  in  hunting 
tours,  undertaken  to  gratifying  his  mere  love  of 
sport.  If  half  the  time  and  energy,  which  has  in 
the  last  twenty  years  been  applied  by  Eton  men 
alone  to  sport,  had  been  turned  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rajah  Brook  of  Sarawak,  this  country  would  be 
able  to  reckon  many  an  island  in  the  eastern 
seas,  and  many  a  province  in  the  southern  con- 
tinent, among  the  presents  she  has  received  from 
this  school.  Besides  devoting  your  attention  to 
bringing  new  countries  under  the  Union  Jack, 
there  are  great  careers  for  the  mining  and  civil 
engineer,  in  those  which  have  already  been 
subdued.  It  is  not  on  conquest  but  on  adminis- 
tration that  we  rest  our  right  to  rule.  In  this, 
as  in  trade,  of  which  I  would  next  speak  to  you, 
recollect  that  if  you  would  be  happy  as  well  as 
successful  men  you  must  have  some  idea  beyond 
that  of  your  own  purely  selfish  interests.  Take 
to  yourselves,  you  who  engage  in  these  professions, 
the  idea  of   making  some  corner  of   the  world 
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more  English,  that  is  more  thoroughly  subject  to 
the  ideals  by  which  wc  live,  and  you  will  find 
with  that  idea  before  you,  perils  and  difficulties 
which  seemed  insurmountable,  illnesses  and  the 
petty  miseries  of  life  which  seem  insupportable, 
will  disappear  from  your  path  like  the  dew  from 
off  the  grass  before  the  sun. 

I  mentioned  trade  as  a  profession,  and  I 
cannot  help  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  atrocious  snobbery  as  that 
of  being  ashamed  of  trade.  Great  heavens,  this 
nation  lives  by  trade,  and.  yet  I  have  just  heard 
of  a  fifth-rate  grandson  of  a  third-rate  Peer  at 
one  of  the  Universities,  whose  only  claim  to  con- 
sideration is  that  his  grandfather  made  money  as 
a  grocer  or  a  huckster,  persuaded  his  set  to  cut 
a  man — an  undergraduate — engaged  in  trade,  whose 
shoes  he  was  not  fit  to  black.  Pride  of  race  is 
quite  as  contemptible  as  pride  of  wealth.  The 
only  criterion  is  that  which  holds  in  this  school. 
What  has  the  man  done  ?    What  can  he  do  ?  If 
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it  were  only  because  trade  follows  the  flag  and  the 
flag  follows  the  trade,  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 
But  trade,  as  trade,  is  in  this  country  ennobled 
by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  adventure,  and  of 
sport,  just  as  the  handicrafts  are  now  again  being 
illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  art. 

Those  of  you  then,  who  will  in  time  join  the 
ranks  of  our  merchant  princes,  must  remember 
that  you  join  a  body  with  great  traditions,  and 
never  forget  that  any  transaction,  of  which  you 
do  not  in  your  heart  of  hearts  approve,  casts  a 
slur  on  the  probity  of  your  compeers  in  trade  as 
well  as  on  your  own  ^  house.  At  this  moment  the 
name  of  English  merchants  is  in  the  commercial 
world  of  Europe  synonymous  with  princely  deal- 
ings on  a  large  scale.  Try  to  heighten  and  not 
to  blur  that  reputation. 

There  are  two  more  callings  to  which  I  must 
now  direct  your  attention.  No  !  there  are  three. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  that  of  the  diplomatist. 
For  him  I  am  sure  as  for  the  lawyer,  of  whom  I 
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made  such  slight  mention,  the  most  important 
consideration  is  to  keep  the  lamp  of  truth  burning 
brightly  in  his  soul.  Be  sure  that  the  old  maxim 
that  An  Ambassador  is  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the 
good  of  his  country,"  does  not  hold  good  for  an 
Englishman.  Your  word  as  Englishmen  is  worth 
a  thousand  times  more  to  you  than  any  petty 
temporary  advantages  deceit  may  seem  to  give 
you. 

But  of  the  two  professions  now  left  to  you 
besides  letters — and  for  me  the  pen  includes  the 
pencil — on  which  I  shall  not  touch,  because  Poeta 
nascitur  non  fit,"  I  will  take  the  least  difficult 
first. 

If  the  future  of  this  country  is  not  to  be 
shrouded  in  the  deepest  gloom,  there  must  be  some 
among  my  hearers,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Pitt  and 
Fox  will  fall  in  earlier  or  in  later  years.  But  be- 
ware how  you  lightly  commit  yourselves  to  the 
career  of  a  statesman.  Above  all,  recollect  that  John 
Bull,  with  his  material  common  sense  demands  that 
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a  statesman  should  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  It 
is  idle  to  cite  great  names  to  him.  "  Those,"  he 
stolidly  replies,  "  are  exceptions,  and  who  are  you  ?" 
Poverty,  as  the  Russian  proverb  says,  is  not  a  crime 
but  it  is  twice  as  bad,  and  I  say,  let  the  poor  man 
weigh  well  before  he  launch  forth  on  a  career,  in 
which  he  can  only  become  poorer.  It  may  be  that 
the  day  will  come,  when  some  of  the  nearest  to  him 
shall  stand  in  need  of  money,  the  dross  which  he 
now  despises  to  earn,  and  he  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  shall  wish  to  sell  body  and  soul  for  their  sakes 
and  all  in  vain.  I  tell  you  that  the  bitterness  of 
that  moment  is  worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death, 
and  that  the  death  of  the  best  beloved  relation  in 
the  world. 

But  this  I  only  say  in  warning  for  I  cannot  con- 
vey to  you  with  what  anxiety,  and  yet  with  what 
confidence  the  eyes  of  all  old  Etonians  are  turned 
upon  this  school.  From  among  you  there  must 
come  forth  some  great  ones  to  steer  this  country 
through  the  coming  storms.    In  this  great  task  all 
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can  help,  to  this  all  must  turn  their  eyes,  and  if  any 
word  of  mine  written  or  spoken  shall  make  any 
single  one  of  you  more  manly,  more  honourable, 
more  chivalrous,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  have  lived 
in  vain.  But  to  that  young  soul  among  you  who 
shall  take  up  the  great  task  of  guiding  the 
destinies  of  the  old  country  or  that  of  one  of  her 
children  across  the  seas,  when  he  emigrates,  to  him 
I  say  above  all  "  BE  SILENT."  If  you  feel  you 
can  do  somewhat,  keep  your  own  counsel  even  from 
your  dearest  friend. 

I  am  no  model  for  any  boy  among  you,  but 
perhaps  my  experience  may  be  of  use  to  you. 
Eleven  years  ago  I  left  this  school  with  the  idea  not 
of  doing  anything  myself,  but  of  amassing  know- 
ledge for  the  use  of  the  most  perfect  character  that 
has  fallen  across  my  path.  Five  years  I  toiled, 
travelling  from  time  to  time  for  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  and  then  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  the  life,  on 
which  my  hopes  were  staked,  fade  from  before  my 
eyes.    Five  years  more  I  spent  in  silence,  toiling 
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and  travelling,  following  out  the  plan  I  promised 
him,  who  alone  knew  of  it,  not  to  give  up  and 
raised  to  him  a  memorial  which  I  believe  is  not 
unknown  among  you.  I  mention  these  facts  be- 
cause I  know  that  nothing  but  silence  would  have 
carried  me  the  little  way  I  have  gone,  and  if  I  have 
broken  silence  now,  it  is  because  from  among  you 
must  come  the  man  whom  I  have  failed  to  find  else- 
where. And  when  I  say,  "be  silent"  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  question  here  of  tragic 
airs,  and  an  assumption  of  terrible  purposes  and 
tremendous  aspirations  after  an  unknown  some- 
thing. You  must  go  through  the  world  without 
sighs  and  gloomy  faces,  but  recollect,  if  you  have 
trouble,  the  Spanish  proverb — "  He  who  sings  terrifies 
his  woes."  No  !  work  harder,  play  harder,  ride  harder 
in  the  holidays,  polish  your  intellect  to  the  utmost 
of  your  abilities,  elevate  your  character  by  noble 
thoughts,  noble  music,  noble  deeds.  Don  Quixote 
says  with  truth,  "  Every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own 
works."    You  have  in  this  place  your  whole  future 
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in  your  hands.  Every  lie,  every  mean  act,  every 
nasty  book  makes  your  character  at  every  step 
more  treacherous,  more  mean,  more  nasty.  Every 
straightforward,  every  generous,  every  noble  act 
makes  such  acts  easier  and  more  natural  to  you. 
There  is  nothing  more  terrible  for  a  man  than  to 
find  that  in  his  character  which  he  has  made  him- 
self, lies  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  good  he  is  anxious 
to  do. 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  politics,  but  I  will 
point  out  to  you,  before  I  turn  to  my  last  great 
subject,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  you 
to  take  an  active  interest  and  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  finnikin  milksop  spirit  which  is 
afraid  to  lose  its  refinement  in  the  turmoil  of 
politics.  Believe  me,  if  your  refinement  is  worth 
anything,  it  will  stand  that  test,  and  what  is  more 
it  will  refine  others.  A  man,  who  is  so  exquisitely 
frail  that  he  requires  to  stand  apart  from  the 
vulgar  herd  on  the  pedestal  we  reserve  for  our 
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womankind,  is  not  only  useless  but  he  is  a  reproach 
to  our  sex.  In  every  English  speaking  country 
you  have  the  same  duties  as  here,  and  in  every 
English  speaking  country  you  will  find  two  great 
parties.  The  one  takes  for  its  motto  law,  the  other 
takes  for  its  motto  liberty.  The  former  stands 
on  guard  to  see  that  liberty  does  not  degenerate 
into  license,  the  latter  that  law  should  not  harden 
into  tyranny.  Both  sides  have  noble  watch- 
words, both  have  noble  traditions  and  a  noble 
history.  I  do  not  attempt  to  influence  your  choice, 
but  when  that  choice  is  made,  which  will  be  long 
after  you  have  left  this  school,  let  your  decision 
be  final.  Above  all,  which  ever  side  you  take 
at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  try  at  all  times  to 
sympathise  with  the  hopes  and  the  fears  and 
especially  with  all  that  is  lofty  in  the  ideals  of 
other  English  speaking  countries.  Put  away  from 
you  that  John  Bull  spirit  which  induces  us  both 
as  a  nation  and  individually  to  tell  the  most 
unpleasant  truths  with  the  most  tactless  and  brutal 
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candour  to  our  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  That 
brutality  has  its  good  side,  a  hatred  of  exhibiting 
feeling.  I  have  often  seen  in  distant  places 
partings,  which  were  destined  to  be  permanent, 
between  English  families  on  the  one  hand  and 
foreign  families  on  the  other.  The  foreign  boy 
embraces  his  mamma  frequently  and  weeps  copiously. 
The  English  boy  stands  apart  looking  ineffably 
sulky,  and  says  "  Don't  paw  me."  But  he  is 
aware,  and  his  mother  is  aware,  that  he  does  not 
wish  her  to  break  down,  for  his  own  heart  is 
breaking  too,  and  there  would  be,  what  he  most 
detests,  a  scene,  and  he  knows  that  nothing  but 
his  truculent  attitude  will  prevent  it.  On  the 
other  hand  this  brutality  has  its  bad  side.  The 
unnecessary  repulsion  of  the  yearning  for  affection, 
which  blood  relationship  must  produce,  is  naturally 
returned  with  interest,  and  leads  to  the  bitter 
feeling  which  our  foes  try  to  foment  between  our- 
selves and  our  Am.erican  cousins.  But  they  are 
in  fact  as  proud  of  us  as  we  are  of  them,  and  that 
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is  no  light  word.  I  tell  you  that  there  are  among 
the  rising  generation  over  there  thousands  and 
thousands  of  chivalrous  warm-hearted  men  and 
women  who  will  eagerly  grasp  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  if  you  only  hold  it  out  to  them.  That 
you  will  do  w^ith  most  dignity  when  the  storm 
which  has  so  long  threatened  our  country  has 
broken.  I  rejoice  that  before  it  breaks  America 
has  begun  to  build  a  fleet,  for  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that,  if  in  the  midst  of  that  storm  a  hostile 
fleet  should  attack  her  shores,  a  large  part  of  our 
fleet,  which  is  already  insufficient  for  the  defence 
of  ourselves  and  our  colonies,  would  surely  be 
detached  at  whatever  cost  to  protect  them.  When 
that  storm  does  break  I  need  not  say  to  you  here 
Strike  home.''  If  you  fall,  you  know  that  Eton 
will  send  forth  still  better  men  to  fill  your  places. 
Recollect — 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitae,  sed  famam  extendere  factis 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. 
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There  remains  but  one  calling  more.  It  is  the 
highest  of  all  on  earth,  and  one  of  which  I  am 
unable,  as  I  am  unqualified  to  speak,  that  is  the 
calling  of  the  Church.  Not  many  months  ago  an 
eloquent  person  called  upon  me,  and  desired  me  to 
direct  the  attention  of  a  colonial  government,  to  a 
certain  abuse  not  unconnected  with  religion.  I 
answered  that  it  would  ill-become  a  young  English- 
man who  was  travelling  to  learn,  to  criticise  colonial 
statesmen,  and  could  do  the  country  no  good,  and 
my  friend  replied  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that 
I  ought  to  live  ''ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam."  Sir,  I  am, 
I  deeply  regret  it,  unable  to  take  that  higher  stand- 
point, it  is  enough  for  me  as  I  told  my  friend,  to 
break  my  lance,  if  it  may  be,  "  ad  majorem  Angiiae 
gloriam,"  and  to  leave  to  higher  natures,  the  highest 
human  office.  But  I  am  here  to  night  to  point  out 
to  you  the  better  path,  and,  if  I  told  you  to  be 
silent,  should  you  feel  a  vocation  for  the  service  of 
our  country,  how  much  more  shall  I  tell  you  to  be 
silent  if  you  feel  a  vocation  for  the  service  of  Him 
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"  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots  ;  Who 
walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  In  these 
days  of  morbid  sentiment,  of  morbid  self-examina- 
tion, of  morbid  confession,  of  morbid  fears  for  one's 
miserable  self  you  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid 
gush,  to  maintain  a  manly  reserve  in  this  the 
highest  sphere,  and  to  keep  the  "  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.''  Here  above  all  keep  silence  even 
from  good  words.  Learn  the  evils  mental,  moral, 
and  religious,  from  which  your  country  suffers,  and 
if  there  be  among  you,  as  I  know  there  are, 
characters  as  noble,  loyal,  and  chivalrous  as  that  of 
Galahad,  blameless  in  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
to  them  in  this  place,  if  anywhere,  shall  come  at 
this  the  darkest  hour  of  our  national  religion  the 
call  which  came  to  Samuel,  and  with  that  call 
strength  from  on  High  and  words  like  those,  which 
were  spoken  by  the  Lord  to  Gideon  in  the  day  of 
woe.  "  Go  in  this  thy  might,  for  thou  shalt  deliver 
the  land  of  Israel.    Have  not  I  sent  thee." 

Strive  to  be  ready  when  the  call  shall  come,  to 
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whatever  duty,  to  whatever  sacrifice,  in  whatever 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  For  you.  shall 
leave  father  and  mother  and  wife,  and  children 
for  your  Queen,  your  country  or  your  faith. 
You  shall  conquer  and  rule  others  as  you  have 
learnt  to  conquer  and  rule  yourselves.  You  shall 
go  out  unhesitatingly  into  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  you  shall  return,  however  in- 
significant your  errand  may  seem,  with  your  shield 
or  upon  it.  You  shall  do  your  duty  as  Eton  men. 
And  may  the  God  of  our  ancestors,  in  whom  you 
and  I  believe,  prosper  the  work  of  your  hands.  Go 
forth  in  His  name  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Mary, 
the  patron  saint  of  this  College.  Go  forth  and  shew 
yourselves  worthy  of  this  high  mission.  So  shall 
all  English  speaking  men  of  after  times  join  in  our 
glorious  anthem  —  "  Floreat  Etona."  May  Eton 
flourish — Aye,  and  she  shall  flourish  ! 
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